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T 7:30 ON A TYPICALLY CHILLY SAN FRANCISCO 
morning in August of last year, a chartered 
cruise boat rolled heavily in the ocean swell 

just off Fort Point at the southern end of the 

Golden Gate Bridge. Fog obscured the tops 
of the bridge towers, the water temperature 

was around 60 degrees, and a westerly wind 
kicked up a bad chop as the tide began 
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to ebb. Massive, 
black-hulled 
freighters ap- 
peared out of no- 
where and moved 
cautiously out to 
sea. Suddenly the 
crowd on board 
the cruise boat let 
out a loud cheer as 
56 people in or- 


Up in the Staib 
Room, Dino Lan- 
ducci plays soli- 
taire (above). Out 
in the bay, Suzanne 
Heim logs training 
time. And on the 
sun deck, the old 
guys still pursue a 
young man's sport. 


ange swim caps stepped to the top of the 
beach, doffed their sweatpants, and formed 
a rough line. A pistol went off, and as hun- 
dreds of seagulls lifted into the air, the 
swimmers lumbered into the surf. The an- 
nual Dolphin Club Golden Gate Swim was 
under way. 

Somewhere in the middle of it all was 
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78-year-old Joe Bruno. Eighty-three min- 
utes and 14 seconds after entering the 
water, he touched the rocky headland of 
Marin County and completed his 59th 
crossing of the entrance to San Francisco 
Bay—dead last, but still holding the club 
record for the most Golden Gate Swims. 
Speechless, shivering, his fingers and toes 
curling up with the cold, the little man was 
hoisted aboard the boat, and blankets were 
thrown across his shoulders. 

“Dammit, I’m slowing down,” he said, 
“no doubt about it. But next year, God will- 
ing, PIl make it number 60.” (He did, as this 
issue went to press, finishing 50th out of 57 
in 49:26.) For his efforts, Joe received a tear- 
ful standing ovation and a commemorative 
license-plate holder. And glory, of a sort—a 
contented place in a particular history. 
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HE ARCHIVES TELL US THAT 
the Dolphin Swimming 
and Boating Club of San 
Francisco was founded in 
1877 “to improve its mem- 
bers in the arts of swim- 
ming and boating and to 
cultivate social intercourse 
among them.” The 25 charter members 
built a one-room clubhouse on a sand hill, 
well back from the waterfront, and a few 
days later purchased a four-oared rowing 
barge and built a boathouse for it at the foot 
of Leavenworth Street, in what was then 
known as Shelter Cove and is now the west 
end of Fisherman’s Wharf. Development 
projects forced the club to move several 
times, often via barge, until it finally came 
to rest at its present location next to the 
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Hyde Street Wharf, at the windy eastern 
end of Aquatic Park, in 1938. Just three 
years earlier, by the way, a one-legged 
swimmer named Dick Rittger won the 
Golden Gate Swim with a time of 25:53. 
Not bad, but consider that a horse named 
Blackie, not affiliated with the Dolphin 
Club, once swam from north to south in 22 
minutes in pursuit of his trainer, Shorty 
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Roberts, who was pulling at the oars of a 
rowboat full of hay. 

Nowadays the ground floor of the club- 
house is mostly taken up by two high- 
ceilinged rooms for the vintage fleet of lap- 
strake rowboats. Adjoining them are a 
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modest repair shop, a handball court, a 
kitchen, a gym, and a labyrinth of musty 
storerooms. A steep flight of stairs leads to 
the second floor, where there are separate 
locker rooms, showers, and saunas for men 
and women. On the same floor is the 
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lounge, named after Frank Staib, who 
joined the Dolphin Club in 1888 and 
served as its financial secretary for the next 
50 years. Yellowed newspaper cuttings, a 
trophy case, and framed photos of revered 
members and renowned events cover the 
walls. A bank of windows gives a fine view 
of the bay: Alcatraz, Angel Island, Tiburon, 
Sausalito, Mount Tamalpais, the Golden 
Gate Bridge. Three whirligigs, made from 
wood and old eggbeaters and mounted on 
the handrail of the sun deck, depict the 
club’s three main activities: swimming, 
rowing, and running. 

Obviously, this is not your typical health 
club. Its 850 members are an odd mix—old 
and young, white collar and blue, male and 
female—and of course they come to swim 
and row and run, to work out in the gym, to 
take a sauna. But this really is a c/uġ, com- 
plete with potluck dinners, and its heart 
and soul is a group of elderly men who bear 
witness to a time, in the thirties, forties, and 
fifties, when the clubhouse was an impor- 
tant social center for the Italian community 
of North Beach. 

There’s Joseph “Jack” Giacomini, the 
trim, handsome, 79-year-old locker-room 
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captain and official doorman, who greets 
newcomers and makes sure nonmembers 
pay the $6.50 day-use fee. There's Lou 
Marcelli, 65, the unofficial night watchman 
who lives up on the “poop deck” (the 
hexagonal tower room perched atop the 
clubhouse) and on a given morning will be 
studying the daily racing form in the Staib 
Room. Dino Landucci can usually be found 
playing a game of solitaire by the windows 
and talking to himself. (Elderly Dolphins 
used to spend their afternoons in the Staib 
Room playing a card game known as Dirty 
Dora for pennies; cheating led to such heat- 
ed arguments that betting is no longer al- 
lowed.) Dino joined the club in the year 
Dick Rittger won the Gate Swim; now, at 
86, he is one of its oldest living members. 
He attributes his 
longevity partly to 
regular exercise and 
partly to genetics: 


Those were the 
days for Cecco 
Mennucci (oppo- 


His grandfather, he 
claims, was celebrat- 
ing his 99th birth- 
day at a bar in Tus- 
cany when he finally 
keeled over, wine- 


site), but these 
days will do. Not 
all Dolphins swim: 
Jeremy West and 
John Valinsky man 
the Viking. 





glass in hand. “Now that's the way to go,” 
Dino mutters. 

Dino shuffles around the clubhouse, the 
perfect picture of gentleness, but in his 
youth he was renowned for his skill at 
handball and boxing. He is also one of the 
club's legendary oarsmen. His hands are 
legendary as well: They measure more 
than ten inches from the wrist to middle 
fingertip, and in recent years at least two 
women have had to abandon ship and 
swim to shore while rowing with him. 1 
once overheard Jack Giacomini cautioning 
a young woman to wear a full wetsuit dur- 
ing an upcoming lesson. 

“Why?” she asked. “Because of the 
cold?” 

“No,” Jack replied. “Because of Dino.” 


OR A SHORT WHILE AFTER THE 
early-morning swimmers de- 
part for work, the Dolphin 
Club has the air of a retire- 
ment home. But before long 
the young mothers arrive, and 
the beach is soon dotted with 
sand castles, laughing chil- 





. dren, and surrogate grandfathers attempt- 


ing to launch kites in the stiff breeze. At 
midday the office workers and young pro- 
fessionals come for a purposeful swim; 
many return after work for another dip. 

Frank Mennucci (“Cecco”) knows 
most of the members by name and is 
beloved by them all. Now 79, he has been 
a Dolphin since 1941. He still swims every 
day (“religiously”) but spends much of his 
time socializing or puttering around the 
sun deck, where he tends a planter of 
tomatoes, and on Friday afternoons he can 
generally be found holding court in the 
kitchen. “The water gives me health, it 
gives me life,” he says. “But this cold- 
water swimming is no joke. You know 
Dino? Well, he was a big, strong man, but 
I remember one Gate Swim when they 
had to pull him out of the water: hy- 
pothermia. He looked like a dead bac- 
cala.” He segues into giving advice on 
where to get the best baccala (dried 
codfish) in North Beach. 

Cecco introduces Lou Gallic, 87, the 
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Dolphin Joe Bruno 
made his first Golden 
Gate Swim in 1933. 
Five years later the 
peripatetic clubhouse - 
(opposite) found its 
current home in 
Aquatic Park. 





club’s oldest regular swimmer; and Paul 
“Lucky” Kanstoroom, 81, a trimmed- 
down version of Swifty Lazar in rainbow- 
striped suspenders and a black leather 
motorcycle jacket, who was voted the 
club’s most inspirational swimmer of 
1991. Lucky continues to swim in the bay 
despite a heart bypass and an operation for 
cancer. When asked what surgical proce- 
dures he has lined up for the coming year, 
he says he's considering breast implants. 
When it’s pointed out that they might 
slow him down in the water, he replies, 
“The only thing that’s going to slow me 
down is death.” 

It’s people like Lucky, Cecco says, who 
make great Dolphins. “You’ve got to have 
spirit—a big personality—and you have to 
put your life into the club,” he says. “One 
of the greatest Dolphins ever was Jimmy 
Cronin. He used to walk six miles to and 
from the club every day. He had skin like 
a lizard. Before we had showers and a 
locker room you’d see him under the dock 
changing his clothes. He never brought a 
towel—after his swim he’d crouch under 
the dock naked and dry himself off with 
newspapers. For more than 50 years, start- 
ing in 1892, he led the eight-mile New 
Year’s Day Hike and Dip out to the Cliff 
House.” 

A laughing 84-year-old Jimmy Cronin 
was among the rowers fished from the bay’s 
55-degree water after capsizing the John 
Weiland, a 40-foot rowing barge named in 
memory of one of the founding members. 
The cruises of the John Weiland have made 
for some of the club’s more vivid stories. It 
has been swept out of the Golden Gate on 
several occasions when the oarsmen have 
had a few too many. Once, on a return trip 
from Sam's, a waterfront restaurant in 
Tiburon, it drifted off course in heavy fog 
and ended up a little too close to Alcatraz, 
which was then still a federal prison. The 
jovial crew was ordered away by the guards, 
who threatened use of force. “I don’t know 
how we ever got back from some of those 
trips,” Cecco says. “My God! Those were 
the days.” 

Not that the old guys live in the past. 
They’re busy bringing the new generation 
along. Suzanne Heim, who has claimed 
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most of the Dolphin Club’s swimming 
records since she joined in 1978 at age 20, 
fondly recalls her friend and mentor Her- 
man Zahler. “Herman used to pilot my 
swims,” she says. “He drank brandy and 
smoked big cigars, and I always felt safe as 
long as I could smell the smoke.” Zahler 
died in 1989, at age 68, while cooking oat- 
meal in the clubhouse kitchen for 80 Dol- 
phins about to set out on the Alcatraz 
Swim. And another relative youngster, 
Tracy Cambron, remembers how former 
boathouse captain Bill Walden, now age 
71, instructed her in the fine art of rowing. 
“He used to tell me, “Imagine that there's 
a little mouse perched on the blade of the 
oar. If you dip the oar too deep, the little 
mouse will get wet,”” she says. “He'd sit in 
the bow, reminding me not to let the little 
mouse get wet, and then sing French love 
songs as I rowed from one waterfront bar to 
the next.” 

Sam's, by the way, is still a preferred 
destination for the Dolphin Club fleet. 
“The Dolphins?” its manager laughs. 
“Don’t get me wrong—they're fabulous 
customers. But when those characters ap- 
pear on a Saturday morning in their big 


boat—Christ, it’s more like the arrival of . 


the Vikings.” 


OW CAN YOU WRITE ABOUT 
swimming in the bay 
without trying it?” Joe 
Bruno asked me. Pd been 
afraid of this. Joe has 
logged more than 1,500 
miles of competitive 
swimming in San Fran- 
cisco Bay—not counting 60 years of daily 
training swims—and when he invited me 
to join him I couldn’t bring myself to say it 
was too cold. And so we came to be suited 
up and standing on the beach. Joe entered 
the water the way most people ease into a 
warm tropical sea. The moment I stepped 
in, my feet went numb. As I moved into 
deeper water, my knees locked. By the 
time I was waist deep, I was ready for the 
boys’ choir. 

I paused just long enough to think, Joe 
Bruno is 78 years old. I dove, and when I 
came up for air I couldn’t breathe—it was 
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as if Pd been packed in ice. Ignoring a very 
sensible inner voice that was screaming 
“Get out of the water!” I decided to swim 
to the end of the dock. It was a distance of 
about 20 yards, which I felt would elevate 
me from my status of impartial observer. I 
could fake the rest. By this time Joe was 
well on his way to the other side of Aquatic 
Park. At the end of the dock I decided to 
try for the first buoy, 50 yards farther on. 
Joe’s orange cap was lost in the fog. I con- 
centrated on my breathing. This seemed to 
help, and after 100 yards I started to enjoy 
myself in a hypothermic sort of way. I 
glanced over at the beach, where children, 
looking miserable in the cold wind, were 
staring in my direction. It wasn’t difficult to 
imagine what they were thinking, 

By the time I had completed my lap of 
Aquatic Park, about half a mile, Joe was re- 
freshing himself with a cold shower on the 
sun deck. I staggered through the fog and 
made my way up the beach. 

“Well, young fella, what do you think?” 

“C-c-cold,” I replied. My skin was the 
color of a boiled crab; I could feel my 
blood pounding its way back to the ex- 
tremities. 

“Only three degrees short of the 
record,” Joe said as he finished his shower. 
I took some comfort from this, until he 
went on. “Record hot. The water temper- 
ature today is 61 degrees, and the record is 
64. You picked a fine day to go swim- 
ming.” 

Back in the unheated locker room I real- 
ized I hadn’t brought a towel. Shivering 
naked between two rows of battered gym 
lockers, I had a vision of Jimmy Cronin—a 
man of spirit, one of the greatest Dolphins 
ever—crouching under the dock, drying 
himself with crumpled newspaper. I found 
a copy of the Chronicle and wiped myself 
down with the classifieds. I looked into the 
mirror and saw my face and hands smeared 
with printer's ink. A baptism? Or just a joke 
on me? Two weeks later I joined the Dol- 


phin Club. q 


Eric Hansen is the author of Motoring with 
Mohammed and Stranger in the Forest. He 
is currently working on a book about travel in 
the Himalayas. 
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